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To know the cause why music was ordained 

Was it riot tb fefresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read plrilosophy, 

And, while I pause, setve in your harmony. 
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WE are enabled to state, on the authority of 4 musician of talent and high 
respectability, lately returried from 4 professional tour in Germany, that Zaide, 
the newly discovered opera of Mozart, ig genuine, and by no means so inferior a 
production as the circumstances of the announcement would seem to warrant us 
in supposing. The gentleman to whom we are indebted for this information, has 
seen the original, and is satisfied as to its authenticity—though he is unable to 
explain satisfactorily how such a work should totally have escaped the riotice of the 
biographer of Mozart. 

The date of Zaide would appear to be nearly the same as the opera for which it 
is said to have been thrown aside, Die Entfiihrung. Mozart was busily engaged 
with the former, and had brought it a fair way towards completion, when the 
latter subject caught his fancy and triumphed. This statement brings the work 
to near the twenty-seventh year of the composer's age, a period at which his ima~ 
gination was so strong, his style so confirmed, and his principles of composition so 
well digested, that nothing crude issued from his pen. The subject of Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Seraih was playfully applied by Mozart to his approaching 
marriage with Constance Weber, and it is easy to imagirie how so rapid a composer 
could afford to rélinquish one work nearly finished, to take up another in which 
he felt a livelier interest. 

André, the music seller of Bonn, and proprietor of Mozart's manuscripts, is a 
man of talent arid general good reputation, but extravagantly eccentric. Of this 
man we have heard so fanciful an idolatry of Mozart reported—tifting his hat at 
the bare mention of the name—as would satisfy us that he is in every respect a 
‘ character.” This eccentricity is not more strongly illustrated in anything than in 
his manner of dealing with Mozart’s manuscripts, some of which he keeps to him- 
self, on the modern principle of doing what one will with one’s own, while others, 
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and not the least valuable, he disposes of. Many of Mozart’s original manuscripts 
were sold in London within the last year, and commanded good prices. 

The only subject on which the musical public are entitled to exercise some 
influence on M. André, is in his withholding new compositions from them. We 
will venture to say, that if the publisher will make known what genuine works of 
Mozart remain unheard, that means will be taken to indemnify him for any 
expense he may incur in publication. It is in some sort monstrous that in the 
year 1839, there should be new things of Mozart still to come out. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





THE EDITORS TO THEIR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have been for some weeks engaged in making arrangements for the new 
year, which we expect to result in the gratification of our subscribers. We have 
felt a natural wish not to be behind hand with them ; and as, in the short time 
that our management has lasted, they have supported us in a manner that leaves 
it impossible for us to doubt their approbation and encouragement, we have felt 
impelled to new exertions in their behalf, and are ambitious of showing ourselves 
worthy of their continued confidence. 

As these arrangements, however, are still not completed, we postpone the publi- 
cation of our prospectus for the new year till next week, when our views and 
intentions shall be fully submitted to our readers. This prospectus or address will 


also be published in a separate form, for general distribution. 





DIALOGUE ON THE OPERA, 


BETWEEN A COMPOSER AND HIS FRIEND. 





Tue object of the following dialogue is to follow out, and more fully to explain, 
an argument which was touched upon in our article on “ Nationality in Music,” 
published some weeks since. 


HI. Hang it, it’s too bad. 

E, What’s too bad? : 

H. The way we are treated by the public. I begin to think our cause is we. 
desperate ; for now I see, that it is not the absence of good music at our Englis 
theatres which drives the people to the Italian Opera House, but some unaccount- 
able infatuation, or rather, I think, a degree of ignorance and bad taste, almost in- 
credible, but no longer disputable. For how do we stand now with relation to the 
Italians? Obviously at an immense advantage in point of merit, though with so 
great a difference in point of success. Drury Lane, last season, produced several 
first-rate foreign operas, both Italian and German. Covent Garden produced 
Amilie, an opera considerably above the ordinary level of our domestic manufac- 
ture. Thus both our national theatres, in the same season, put forth strong and 
remarkable claims to public patronage in the department of opera. What was the 
success ?—little or nothing. With the exception of the first surprise at the dis- 
covery that an unknown English musician could invent any new or agreeable com- 
binations in music, and the consequent full houses which, for some time, marked 
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the performance of Mr. Rooke’s opera, there was no attendance at either house— 
whether in respect of fashion or of number—that could at all be considered as 
amounting to success, One opera, the Black Domino, which had enjoyed an un- 
interrupted popularity of several months, I believe, in Paris, failed entirely at 
Covent Garden. In the mean time the Italian company at the Lyceum, illumi- 
nated by no star of any magnitude, and performing a succession of pieces of the 
poorest, washiest description—in fact, the least deserving specimens of the worst 
composers, in by far the worst schuol of music,—was supported by all the fashion, 
wealth, and beauty of the town, and could boast of charms and attractions in pit 
and boxes, far greater than any to be seen or heard on the stage. The same want 
of patronage for operas produced on the English stage has, this season again, no 
less equivocally manifested itself. What the future may bring forth I will not 
ng to anticipate ; but certainly, so far as we have seen, flatness and failure 
ave been the order of the day. Don Giovanni drew nothing for Drury Lane ; 
and, notwithstanding all the asseverations of the bills to the contrary, it is suffi- 
ciently clear, that Guillaume Tell has not succeeded—in the interesting sense—any 
hetter. (The success of Knowles’s play, of the same name, at Covent Garden, of 
course proves nothing for the patronage of opera—no more than the success of 
Shakspeare’s Tempest proves the popularity of Purcell, and a returning apprecia- 
tion for old English music). Well then, I ask you, does not this finally and for 
ever forbid an English composer to hope ?—this prospect, that, let what will be 
put on the English stage, native operas or foreign, and be their merit what it may, 
there is a curse somehow laid on them all, which cuts them off from favour. Te 
not here a proof, that—do what he may—the poor English musician's lot is end- 
less mortification and defeat, since the taste of the public, and more especially of 
those whore patronage can do him any service, is permanently attached to the 
worst models, and refuses to unite itself to what is good and genuine? 

E. No, Iam quite of another opinion. In the comparative failure of the 
English performaaces I find a source of satisfaction ; in the success of the bad 
Italian music, no cause for regret. 

H. Well, upon my word, you are determined to be pleased. You surprise me, 
and even vex me, by such monstrous contradictions—after all you have so often 
spoken of your impatient desire to witness the prosperity of English opera. 

E. The contradiction is only in appearance, not in reality, as I will endeavour 
to convince you. You desire to see a correct public taste, rightly conceiving that 
such is the only ground on which any enduring superstructure of art can be raised. 
I have the same desire and the same notion, Now tell me, is not public taste as it 
concerns operatical performances, a whole, consisting of various parts variously 
affected ? 

1. You are going to be metaphysical, I am afraid. I admit your whole, how- 
ever, and its parts. 

E. It is as full of divisions, in fact, as there are matters for it to exercise itself 
upon. An opera is not simply a piece of music ; it is a combination of numerous 
elements, of which music is one, no doubt of principal importance, but of no ex- 
clusive pretentions. Public taste then, as a whole, is called on to like or to dislike, 
to support or not to support, representations of this many coloured kind, not with 
reference to a part, but with reference to the whole of such representations. 

Now, would you desire to improve public taste in one particular and to debase 
it in another, or would you rather advance it as a whole? 

H. But what would occasion such a one-sided improvement as you allude to? 

E. Would it not result if, you brought audiences to that degree of attachment 
to the particular, that they were ready to be reconciled to a violation of the spirit 
of the whole for the sake of a part ? that in consideration of an excellence in one 
feature, they were prepared to embrace the entire form with all its imperfections? 
The taste we want to see is a comprehensive, not a partial taste. Look, then, at 
our English operatic performances, and tell me whether you think their claims 
proceed on whole grounds or partial, and whether a taste that should commend 
them would be a comprehensive or a partial taste? You suggest that the music 
at the English Houses has been classical, but that at the Italian house poor and 
trivial, The question however is this—at which of the houses has the best tout 
ensemble been presented? Now, if I shall convince you that the Italian Com- 
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pany, in spite of all those drawbacks you have mentioned, present the most perfect 
tout ensemble, I shall consider I have at once accounted for and vindicated that 
public preference with which you are at present so much offended. 

An Italian operatic performance embraces singing, playing, acting, gesticulation, 
and so forth. Now it seldom happens but these different features of the opera har- 
monize well together. You say the Italian music is light and gay to a fault. What 
are those to whom its performance is committed ?—light and gay to a fault. Is not 
the representer worthy of the represented? It strikes me they pair well, and however 
open to the cavils of philosophy, produce a coherent result, to be pleased with 
which is no fault, but an excellency in taste. All the soul of an Italian is in the 
thing he is doing. From top to toe, he is full of his object, and his fulness escapes 
in an uninterrupted activity of mind and body which imparts to his performance 
a spirit and fire—that may not be genius, but is assuredly an admirable compensa- 
tion for it. What degree of histrionic eminence has been, or is ordinarily reached 
on the native Italian stage, I know not ; it is reputed inconsiderable, or even insig- 
nificant ; and the defect of merit in the dramatical literature of Italy, may well 
account for its being so. But if we only behold the animal spirits of an Italian, 
his enthusiasm, his energy and the happy absence of personal reserves, we cannot 
hesitate to assign to the national character a remarkable capacity, at least, for 
histrionic excellence. All this in an uncultivated state, we perceive and enjoy in 
the operatic performances of the Italian Company; let the music be of the worst— 
the drama most execrable, yet is there a positive enjoyment remaining (an enjoy- 
ment no other where to be enjoyed) in the perfect unity of the performance. The 
performers act and sing, with more truth and animation, their bad parts, than 
ours do the best that are given them. They enjoy the performance themselves—that’s 
the business. They enjoy it themselves, and therefore others enjoy it,—for enjoy- 
ment is contagious. Now reverse the picture. Don Giovanni at Drury Lane. 
Don Giovanni by Mr. » Leporello by Mr. , but we won’t go through 
the parts. Suffice it to say, all are filled by English performers, whose only thought, 
the night through is, “ This is hard work, but salary sweetens labour and we must 
live.” These persons to whom we are called upon as a matter of patriotism to give 
our ears and our applause, can afford us no pure enjoyment, let them sing what 
they will, The music may be Mozart’s, but the general exhibition is at variance, 
hay at very war, with his spirit and genius, and the result is, that—even in pro- 
portion as the musical feature is good—we come away disgusted with the rest, 
and heartily abjure a stage which presents us with such anomalies. Why then 
shall we not take refuge in Italian frivolity, and cherish performances, which, 
though of poor materials are at least perfect in their way—round, complete, con- 
gruous, and undisappointing? An Italian performance may even be the foolishest 
thing in the world, yet is it genuine and entire, and to a correct taste, a thing to be 
preferred before all the abortions of greatness. There is nothing genuine about 
an English Operatic performance, but the ennui with which it afflicts the audi- 
ence. All is soulless, spiritless, faithless ; all is cloddish, lumpish, most heavy. 
Dead beer is as much like champagne, as our musical performances are like those 
of Italy. ‘Talk not then of an unjust public, of a public without taste ; the public 
is to be commended for what it commends, and not to be blamed for what it 
blames. Inan Italian performance it recognizes—what it is never to overlook— 
great Nature ; Italian nature if you will,—but still nature. In those at the Eng- 
lish houses it perceives art in labour with merit—only labouring to miscarry ! 
Which is the most perfect thing? which is that whereon a just public taste may 
best repose? You say the music at the English houses is improved—it is a thing 
much to be rejoiced at. Raise the genius of the operatic stage to a corresponding 
point, and then, if the public adhere to their preference for the Italian Company, 
I will admit, with you, that “ its too bad.” 











STRAUSS’ LAST WALTZ. 
Tue hero of the Waltz lies stretched on the bed of sickness at Calais—‘ Alas! 
how changed from him,’ &c. We would we had the neat hand at the parody of 
a verse which belongs to some of our distinguished readers—we should then no 
























longer be embarrassed to conclude our quotation with ‘ that soul of dimbd;” an 
appellation of peculiar felicity and desert, we flatter ourselves, in the instance of 
the celebrated dancing musician Strauss. 

As the hour of sickness is held to be a good time for the inculcation of a little 
morality, we shall, after the manner of the most orthodox divines, endeavour to 
improve the occasion, by a word of advice (which is at present much needed) to 
those who are disposed to make money too fast, and damage their constitutions, 
their fame, and, worst of all—music itself, by a horrid greediness after the receipts 
of concerts. ‘ Be warned in time, ye itinerant speculators.’—observe what we shall 
say of the fate of Strauss, and tremble. 

Modern times have produced some great men, the shortness of whose career was 
perhaps more than compensated by its brilliancy. Bonaparte, Lord Byron, and, 
shall we add, Strauss P—are pest of this. 

Hans Strauss first saw the light:—to say that a man first saw the light, who 
regularly gets up in the dark to go to balls, and only greets the day on his way 
home in the morning, may not be a mere biographical flourish—therefore we repeat, 
Hans Strauss first saw the light in a street in the suburbs of Vienna. ‘The year is 
not material to our purpose, But it should be known, that at four o’clock on the 
fine May morning on which this hero made his first appearance, a whole company 
were waltzing like mad in one of the lower apartments of the same house, and a 
sleepy clarionist was just beginning his 145th solo, when an elderly woman, ap- 
parently on a mission of some importance, made her way to the orchestra, and 
whispering something to the musician, he was silenced. Following the guidance 
of the nurse, the happy, and now wide awake father, soon reached the apartment 
in which his hopeful heir was disporting himself. A well-limbed, healthy little 
fellow he was as ever warmed a parent’s heart. Without saying a word, the infant 
Strauss seized his papa’s clarionet, got one end of it into his mouth (he did not 
seem to mind which) and tried to blow it. ‘This is a born musician,’ said the 
father. Meantime, as the sounds of the valses, galoppes, &c., made their way u 
stairs, the little creature shot out its legs, first one, and then the other, in Bn 4 
excellent time, that it was plain he would have waltzed—if he could have stood. 
‘ This is a born dancer,’ said the nurse. ‘He will be both dancer and musician,’ 
said Madame, as she calmly reposed her head upon the pillow. 

Balls took place every night in the paternal house of Strauss—circumstances 
modified his genius—his first steps were on a chalked floor—his native air the 
steam of punch and negus. As the young Strauss advanced in boyhood, he de- 
veloped a considerable taste for these refreshing aliments, and would whip off the 
fag end of a glass with a gusto and relishing smack, which denoted a nature most 
happily constituted for enjoyment, Hut notwithstanding all the manifest traces of 
genius which were exhibited in the infancy and boyhood of Strauss, no one foresaw 
the future career of the man—no one anticipated its greatness. 

To have set all the crowned heads of Europe in motion, and universally har- 
monized the attitudes of beauty, is one of the least glories of Strauss, From the 
elevation of his orchestra, with the calmness of an Apollo, all the live-long night he 
has looked on at our mortal pleasures :—has seen ‘ empires nodding to their fall’— 
enamoured kings, and probably enraptured queans, but what of that? His glory 
is in having interfused his own soul into those of a set of followers so perfectly, 
that even in dance music they have given a lesson to the best orchestras of Europe. 
Strauss is legion—forty mortal, or rather spiritual existences, hang upon his, and 
must dissolve with his last breath. Of how much value the life of him who ope- 
rates on the hearts of some—the heels of all! 

Hans Strauss was first in jeopardy at Paris. Driven home in a fog from a ball, 
between night and morning, like Falstaff, ‘ hissing hot,’ his cabriolet was nearly 
driven into the Seine and turned into a bathing machine. Escaped from this 
perilous refreshment, he came to England, realized immense sums in London, and 
while he stayed there did well, because he got his regular morning sleep. But 
there was no way of annihilating time and space in the country—there were no 
griffins or hippogriffs kept at livery stables to transfer our Comus and his whole 
rout of companions to the next ball, in time for them to get rest—they were com- 
pelled to put up with a very unpoetica! stage coach. But what with playing all 
night and travelling all day—what with concerts in the morning ard balls in the 
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evening, travelling post haste here, and grasping at a fresh engagement there, 
catching cold without leisure to attend to it, and sleeping on no consideration 
whatever, the whole party became so utterly jaded, knocked up, and incapable, 
that there is probably not aman of them but will remember England as long as he 
lives. As for Strauss, who is on his bed at Calais, he finds himself very successful, 
much applauded, rich, and—dying.* 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE TERM “PLAYING AT SIGHT.” 


** Beaucoup lisent la note, et peu lisent le chant.” 
Many can read the notes, but few the song. 


J. J. Rousseau, in his Musical Dictionary, has but few words on this subject, 
which deserve to be more fully developed. The explanation given by him is 
simply this: “To read a livre ouvert, ad aperturom libri; or to play a la 
prémiere vue, a prima vista, at sight, are synonimous expressions.” 

Nothing delights the vulgar so much as a performer who can play at first sight, 
and who sits down to execute any piece of music whatever with imperturbable 
assurance. In the eye of a connoisseur, however, such an off-hand player will 
pass for no more than he really is—and what is that? Why, generally, a mere 
croquenote, to use Rousseau’s expressive term, and which, for want of a better 
word, we will translate note-grinder, a man of mere mechanism, who can decipher, 
at first view, what he would be unable to understand after the hundredth attempt. 
Mechanically speaking, I prefer the automaton of Maélzel to your first-rate 
decipherer of notes, who, vain of the facility he has acquired, sits down unpre- 
pared to execute the master-pieces of the first composers, as if such works required 
no previous study or examination, in order to enter into their style and investi- 
gate their character. What should we think of the pedant who should undertake 
to recite from Homer or Sophocles, without having previously read the composi- 
tion, and thus enabled himself to form a general idea, at least, of the subject and 
manner of treating it. 

Speaking of those who play at first sight, Grétry thus expresses himself : 
“ Many persons gain thecredit of being able to perform perfectly at sight; but I 
declare thet I never met with such a phenomenon, unless where the music was of 
the ne 8 kind, and written in the prevailing taste of the day; or, perhaps, to speak 
more clearly, every-day music. Iam aware that the man who has to support the 
title of a performer at sight, displays all the hardihood of one sure of his object. 
But let us remember that it is the author whom he ought to satisfy, and not the 
hearers, who are ignorant of the true character and expression of a work, the 
execution of which they believe to be ably accomplished, merely because it is 
boldly got through.” 

We will adduce a few examples, to show how apprehensive some great virtuosi 
have been, lest they should commit themselves by playing at first sight, aware 
how much more forcibly great names speak, than mere dry precepts. 

The violinist, Lamotte, was an able performer at sight. With the view of 
putting his skill to the test, the celebrated Jarnowick proposed that they should 
play a concerted piece together. ‘“ Agreed,” said Lamotte, “provided you will 
allow me to make you a proposal in return. It is, to bring me afterwards a con- 
certo of your composition, and I will produce one of mine ; we will make an 
interchange, you shall perform mine, and I yours.” Jarnowick no doubt found 
the proposal rather hazardous, for he declined accepting it. 

The celebrated singer, Garat, is another example. He was the pupil of Nature, 
and perfected the gifts he had received from her by assiduous and unremitting 
application. Yet, with all his abilities, he was never able to sing a single bar at 
sight: and happy, perhaps, it was for the art that he never attained this mecha- 
nical capability, It is true he was obliged to labour, and yet when once he had 
become thoroughly penetrated with the spirit and character of a composition, his 
expression was even more forcible than the feeling of the author in the very 

* Since writing the above we have not heard any fatal news of Strauss. If be any chance he recover— 


we shall not permit such an accident to spoil the moral of our biography—and enter our protest before 
hand accerdiu sly. 
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moment of inspiration. Few artists have appeared to rival his admirable 
manner of singing compositions of every kind, and in every style. “I allow,” ob- 
served some one to the great Sacchini, “that Garat sings well, but then he 
does not know music.” “ Sir, he is music itself,” was the reply of this fine 
eomposer. The celebrated Italian singer, Viganoni, was also on ce heard to say 
of Garat, “This Frenchman possesses a more original taste than the Italians 
themselves.” 

The author of these remarks once heard an expression from Garat, which 
struck him very forcibly. ‘ Others,” said he, “attain the song by means of the 
notes, but I attain the notes by means of the song.” These remarkable words 
might furnish an admirable text for some useful rernarks on the true art of sing- 
ing. Ina word, with respect to Garat, he was all instinct for music. When he 
sang, so completely did he conquer all difficulties, as regarded the notes, that he 
stamped every composition with its true character, and astonished even the com- 
per himself by the delicate shades of feeling and sentiment which he had the 
lappy art of imparting to it. 

Sebastian Bach used to call those performers at sight, who never hesitated to 
play off whatever was placed before them, whatever its difficulties might be, 
hussars of the harpsichord. 

By the way, the mention of the name of this great composer recals to my mind 
an anecdote relative to him, which bears immediately upon the subject before us, 
and which, if our note-grinders, of whatever description they may be, are at all 
capable of refleetion, will afford them ample room for exercising it. 

‘* Sebastian Bach,” says Dr, Forkel, “had such an admirable facility in reading 
and executing the compositions of others, (which, indeed, were all easier than his 
own), that he once said to an acquaintance, while he lived at Weimar, that he 
really believed he could play every thing at first sight, without hesitating. He 
was, however, mistaken ; and the friend to whom he had thus expressed his opi- 
nion convinced him of it before a week had elapsed. He invited him to breakfast, 
and upon the desk of his instrument laid, among other pieces, one which, at the 
first glance, appeared to be very trifling. Bach came, and, according to his cus- 
tom, went immediately to the instrument, partly to play, and partly to look over 
the music that appeared on the desk. While he was turning over and performing 
what was laid there, his friend went into the next room to preparé breakfast. In 
a few minutes Bach got to the piece which was destined to make him change his 
opinion, and began to play it. But he had not proceeded far when he came toa 
passage at which he stopped. He looked at it, began anew, and again stopped at 
the same notes. ‘No,’ cried he to his friend, who was laughing to himself in 
the next room, and at the same time going away from the instrument—“ No / one 
cannot play every thing at first sight ; it is not possible.” 





ON THE PLEASURE DERIVED FROM MUSIC. 


It has been said, that certain melodies and harmonies have an aptitude to raise 
certain passions, affections, and sentiments, in the human soul, Let us inquire a 
little into the nature of this aptitude, by endeavouring, from acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the human constitution, to explain the cause of that pleasure which man- 
kind derive from music. I am well aware of the delicacy of the argument, and of 
my inability to do it justice ; and therefore I promise no complete investigation, 
nor indeed any thing more than a few cursory remarks. As I have no theory to 
support, and as this topic, though it may amuse, is not of any great utility, 1 shall 
be neither positive in my assertions, nor abstruse in my reasoning. 

The vulgar distinguish between the sense of hearing, and that faculty by which 
we receive pleasure from music, and which is commonly called a musical ear. 
Every body knows, that to hear, and to have a relish for melody, are two different 
things: and that many persons have the first in perfection, who are destitute of 
the last. The last is indeed, like the first, a gift of nature; and may, like other 
natural gifts, languish if neglected, and improve exceedingly if exercised. And 
though every person who hears, might, no doubt, by instruction and long expe- 
rience, be made sensible of the musical properties of sound, so far as to be in some 
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measure gratified with good music, and disgusted with bad, yet both his 7 and 
his pleasure would be very different in kind and degree, from that which is con~ 
veyed by a true musical ear. 

Does not part of the pleasure, both of melody and harmony, arise from the very 
nature of the notes that compose it? Certain inarticulate sounds, especially when 
continued, produce very pleasing effects on the mind. They seem to withdraw 
the attention from the more tumultuous concerns of life, and, without agitating 
the soul, to pour gradually upon it a train of softer ideas, that sometimes lull and 
sooth the faculties, and sometimes quicken sensibility, and stimulate the imagina~ 
tion, Nor is it altogether absurd to suppose, that the human body may be me~ 
chanically aftected hy them. If in a church one feels the floor and the pew trem- 
ble to certain tones of the organ; if one string vibrates of its own accord when 
another is sounded near it of equal length, tension, and thickness ; if a person 
who sneezes, or speaks loud, in the neighbourhood of a harpsicord, often hears the 
strings of the instrument murmur in the same tone, we need not wonder, that 
some of the finer fibres of the human frame should be put in a tremulous motion, 
when they happen to bein unison with any notes proceeding from external objects. 
—That certain bodily pains might be alleviated by certain sounds, was believed by 
the Greeks and Romans: and we have it on the best authority, that one species at, 
least of madness was once curable by melody,* I have seen even instrumental 
music of little expression draw tears from those who had no knowledge of the art, 
nor any particular relish for it, Nay, a friend of mine, who is profoundly skilled 
in the theory of music, well acquainted with the animal economy, and singularly 
accurate in his inquiries into nature, assures me, that he has been once and again 
wrought into a feverish fit by the tones of an Eolian harp, These, and other 
similar facts that might be mentioned, are not easily accounted for, unless we sup~ 
pose, that certain sounds may have a mechanical influence upon certain parts of 
the hyman body,—Be that however as it will, it admits of no doubt, that the mind 
may be agreeably affected by mere sound, in which there is neither meaning nor 
modulation ; not only by the tones of the Eolian harp, and other musical instru~ 
ments, but also by the murmur of winds, groves, and water-falls; nay, by the 
shouts of multitudes, by the uproar of the ocean in a storm; and, when one can 
listen to it without fear, by that “deep and dreadful organ-pipe,” the thunder 
itself,— Beattie, 





THOUGHTS ON THE ADOPTION OF THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 
IN MATURE LIFE, 


JN A LETTER TO A FRIEND BY ©, M. VON WEBER, 


The unreserved confidence which you have thought proper to repose in me, 
justifies my addressing you with that openness and sincerity which artists owe to 
each other, By the young, and by men of too ardent and sanguine a tempera- 
ment, plain truth is apt to be regarded as cold, harsh, and ill timed ; but your 
more matured judgment and experience will do me the credit to believe, that what 
1 am about to say, in reply to your letter, proceeds from the best feelings, and 
from the most cordial wishes for your well-being in life, 

_ It is your wish to dedicate yourself to the art, and to follow music as a profes~ 
sion ; as you apply to me for my advice under these circumstances, I consider it 
my duty to direct your attention to the almost infinite difficulties with which you 
will have to contend. J am not acquainted with the degree of talent with which 
you may have been gifted by Providence; but of this J am certain, that even to 
the talents of the higher, nay, | might even add, of the highest, order, favourable 
circumstances are necessary, to enable their possessors to make a fortunate hit in 
the world, and obtain a certain degree of credit and reputation, 

At your age, when the critical faculty has obtained the ascendancy,—a faculty 
which is gt stronger in proportion to the degree of mental culture,—it is 
exceedingly difficult to retrace your steps, aud commence the grammatical and 
technical portion of the art, in such a manner, and with such ‘success, as not ta 
sink under the attempt, or fall into perplexing doubts as to your own capability for 


* First Book of Samuel, chap. xvi. verse 23. 
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the pursuit;—a painful state of mind which is frequently productive of much 
evil. We well know what the effect of art is, when cultivated for itself alone ; 
when pursued with that singleness of heart, which, in the end, is sure to gain 
the ascendency over all artificial means, We are not satisfied unless we at once 
produce the intended effect ; we do not sing unconciously like a bird, which sings 
merely because it is a bird; we have witnessed the effect of song, and having 
calculated upon the same, direct our efforts to attain it. It is a cause originating 
externally with regard to us, and proceeding to act internally ; whereas, according 
to its real nature, the very reverse should take place. 

But supposing that your talents and perseverance should surmount all this, and 
that you become a superior musician: still are you sure that you will succeed in 
convincing the world of the fact, and that you will not be forced to sink beneath 
the thousand crosses and vexations that beset the artist? How much splendid 
talent has in this manner been lost to the world! and Heaven knows if the num- 
ber of those be not considerable, who, after having attained the envied prone of 
the art, would willingly exchange their honours for what it has cost them in the 
acquisition! It is a burthen that becomes every day more oppressive to the 
possessor, and robs him of himself, of his relatives and his friends to the 
world’s end. 

Again, let me ask what substantial benefit the artist derives from the pursuit to 
which he devotes himself with so much ardour, and what hope he has that his 
profession will advance him to any distinguished place in social life? If you area 
practical musician, what object have you in view? is it a situation in the chapel ? 
—this is not to be obtained without much difficulty, and when obtained, the com- 
pensation is still scanty and insufficient : is it tuition ?—how rarely does this pro- 
duge anything beyond a mere pittance, barely sufficient for the maintenance 
of life. 

Are you a composer ?—-how many years must pass before you become known to 
the public, and obtain sufficient patronage even to enable you to defray the ex- 
penses of the publication of your works, not to speak of the additional difficulty of 
finding managers to produce them. And what if you succeed at last p—a sparing 
existence is all you have a right to hope for, 

It is true that there are exceptions to all I have advanced; but what justifies 
you in believing that you will belong to the chosen few, to whom they apply ? 
And grant that this good fortune attends you, in what respect will they prove 
valuable to you ? Only in as far as they influence the breast of every honest man ; 
in the consciousness of duty fulfilled according to the best of his power, and in a 
resignation to the will of providence amidst all the difficulties thrown in the wa 
of well-meant endeavours, and amidst all the neglect and ingratitude of the world. 

In conclusion, let me beg of you not to set down what I have thought it a duty 
to state, in answer to your application, as a motive either of encouragement or 
dissuasion in the accomplishment of the object you have in view. In cases where 
we take a decisive step which is to influence the whole of our existence, that 
internal voice which speaks from our own heart must be the only judge. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Mr. Eprror,—As the metropolitan concert season is now fast approaching, the 
frequenters of those truly agreeable entertainments will, I am sure, all readily 
acknowledge the great service you have rendered them, by animadverting thus 
early on the conduct of singers, who, from caprice or some more insignificant 
cause, refuse to sing according to the order of the programme, thus marring the 
effect which a judicious admixture of the different schools of composition would 
otherwise produce ; I venture to express a hope that the timely notification you 
have given of your intention to deal severely with future offenders, will have the 
effect of making the capricious and self-important more mindful of their duty to 
the public, and less careless of the interests of the beneficiare who engages them. 
These remarks are induced by a perusal of the judicious strictures which accom- 
panied your notice of Mr. Lazarus’s concert. May I be permitted to observe, in 
justice to the ladies who assisted on the occasion, that the irregularity complained 
of was caused, not by any ladies “ young in the profession,” but by Mr. James 
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Bennet, who pertinaciously refused to sing in the place allotted him in the pro- 
rm: and had it not been for the prompt and courteous behaviour of Miss 
oodyatt and Mr. J. Parry, jun., the concert could not have proceeded. 

You will, I am sure, Mr. Editor, think with me, that Mr. James Bennet’s 
behaviour was the more reprehensible, having been paid his full terms by Mr. 
Lazarus, while the other performers gave the young beneficiare their gratuitous 
assistance, 

I have the honour to be Mr. Editor, 
The Garrick, Your obedient servant and constant reader, 
Friday Evening, Dec. 21, 1838. BenIND THE SCENES. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Yorx.—A subscription concert was given here on the 19th inst., when our 
orchestra, which consists of many amateurs, as well as professors, led by Dr. 
Camidge, performed several full pieces with excellent effect ; and the accompani- 
ments to the vocal compositions were played in a very careful and correct manner. 
Miss Bruce sang a song composed for Miss Clara Novello, by her father, with an 
obligato part for the double bass, which was exceedingly well played by Mr. Hard- 
man; the same lady sang, with much success, a new song called “ The close of 
spring,” composed by Mr. Parry, jun., with an obligato accompaniment for the 
pianoforte, played by the composer, who sang “ Tears such as tender fathers shed,” 
* Bendemeer stream,” “ Hebe,” also his Buffa Trio, which elicited the applause of 
the whole room. Several duets were also sung, and Miss Bruce pleased very much 
in the pretty Scottish ballad of “ Logie o’ Buchan,” which was sung without any 
accompaniment. The company expressed themselves highly gratified with the 
entertainment of the evening. 

Huxt.—A subscription concert was given at Hull on Friday evening, under 
the direction of Mr. Skelton, which was attended by about seven hundred persons. 
The band performed several full pieces in a manner that would do credit to a 
metropolitan orchestra. The principal singers were Miss Bruce, and Mr. Parry, 
jun. The former was encored in two Scottish ballads, and she was very success- 
ful in some Italian duets with Mr. Parry, who was encored in the Honourable 
Mrs. Blackwood’s song of “ The charming woman ;” also in a very elegant new 
ballad by G. Linley, called “The village rose.” The taste for music is certainly 
improving at Hull, for there are several musical societies established, and concerts 
on a very liberal scale are frequently given, which are invariably well attended. 

Guascow.—Mr. Broca gave his annual concert at the Assembly Rooms on the 
5th inst. to a very fashionable, but not numerous audience, when compared with 
the one which took place last year. The orchestra numbered about sixty per- 
formers, and the effective manner in which they played Haydn’s 12th Grand 
Symphony, and several overtures, was highly creditable. The attractive feature 
of the evening was the performance on the violin of Mr. Johnson, a young gentle- 
man lately arrived in Glasgow: he was most deservedly encored. manuscript 
overture of his composition was played, from which it would appear that he is a 
composer of no mean ability. The brothers Galloway performed a duet of Mayse- 
der’s for the violin and pianoforte, in a very sandy style. Miss Hilpert, both 
as a vocalist and pianoforte player, made a very respectable appearance, and the 
whole went off with much spirit. Mr. James Dewar, late of Edinburgh, but now 
resident in Glasgow, was the leader and conductor of the concert. 

Hairax.—Two performances of sacred music are announced to take place on 
Thursday, the 3d of January in the parish church, under the management of 
Mr. Frobisher. Several provincial vocalists are engaged, and Mr. Adams will 
preside at the organ. 

Birmincuam.—The musical performances for the benefit of the Aged and 
Distressed Housekeepers, are fixed to take place in the Town Hall, on Thursday, 
the 3d of next month. 

Sramrorp.—Mr, Edmund Larkin, formerly organist of Peterborough Cathedral, 
and the parish church of St. John the Baptist, died on the 9th instant, aged 53. 
He had been afflicted with paralysis for the last three years, and was much respected 
by a large circle of acquaintances. 
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COURT CIRCULAR. 


Brinton, Dec. 25.—The Royal Chapel was opened for divine service. Her 
Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Augusta and Duchess of Kent, were pre- 
sent. The recitatives from the Messiah, commencing with “ There were shepherds 
abiding in the field,” were sung by Master Gutteridge, and the Chorus “ Glory to 
God,” by the Choir. The nobility and gentry were admitted to the chapel by 
tickets. Mr. Gutteridge presided at che organ. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Grrr Cius.—The second meeting of this social and harmonious Club was held 
on Saturday, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, the permanent president, John 
Capel, Esq., in the Chair. The musical portion of the company consisted of 
Messrs. Horsley, Hawes, Bellamy, Terrail, Elliott, Fitzwilliam, Collyer, Spencer, 
Hawkins, Moxley, Pyne, Pyne, jun., Clifton, and Evans, After ‘ Non Nobis,” 
and the standard glee of the Club, “ Glorious Apollo” had been sung, the president 
called for Stevens's “ Marked you her eye;” after which, a variety of glees were 
sung in a good style, including R. Cooke’s “ Mark where the silver queen of night,” 
“Love, like a bird,” by Hawes; “ Under the greenwood tree,” a madrigal, by 
Clifton ; young Pyne’s prize glee, gained at the Western City Glee Club, &c. &c. 
M. Benedict performed a fantasia on the grand pianoforte in a most masterly style, 
which elicited the most rapturous applause. 

The Catcu Cxvs will hold its first meeting of the approaching season, on 
Tuesday, January the 15th. 

i: he Mexopisrs will commence their harmonious and convivial meetings on 
the 31st. 

The Quarter Concerts will be given on Thursdays, February 7th and 2ist, 
and March 7th and 21st, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—The election for two King’s Scholars took place 
on Friday ; there were six candidates; the board of professors decided in favour 
of Miss Jonas, who was re-elected, and Master C. Bachelor, of Southwell, Not- 
tinghamshire ; bearing testimony, at the same time, to the merits of the other 
four, who acquitted themselves extremely well in their examination. 


Serralis, THE Beneian VIoLONcELLIsT.—This magnificent performer is no great 
friend to concert giving, nor much inclined to appear in public, though he some- 
times gives concerts in compliance with the pressing solicitations of his friends. 
His life is passed in the stillness of country retirement, at his native town of Hal, 
two leagues from Brussels ; there he devotes himself to practice, and is constantly 
pa Ai in his art. His pupil, Passoz, a boy ten years old, exhibits wonderful 

ents. 

A Visir Tro THE Royat AcapEmy or Music.—So little do the Londoners know 
of their neighbours, that I was misdirected to the Music Rooms, Hanover Square, 
instead of the Academy. However, I heard at a distance some musical sounds ; I 
thought a bear was dancing in the street. Proceeding to the spot, I found the 
place I was in search of. Having rapped at the door, for the life of me I eould 
not recollect the name of the boy. “ Did he sing or play?” I was asked. I could 
not tell. I might take a peep into the different rooms, and see if I could find him. 
In a large apartment were near twenty pupils, strumming upon as many piano~ 
fortes, producing an incessant jingle. In the singing-room they were solfaing in 
every kind of voice. Such a Babel I never wish to bear again. We then visited 
the violin department, the horrid scraping of which I could not endure. The 
horns were in a double closet, the oboes and flutes in the garret, and the trumpets 
in a cock-loft under the skylight. In a small out-office in the yard the drummer 
was at work, and near him the trombone was darting his instrument down a long 
entry. In returning I was mightily struck by a loud voice practising a shake shut 
up in a shower-bath. My youth I could not find, but, just as I was departing 
the porter bethought himself on the fagotto, when lo! on opening a door, I beheld 
the object of my search on the cellar steps, pumping on his bassoon with all his 
might, in the dark,—Recollections of a Dilletante. 
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Donizertt.—This composer was born at Bergamo, in 1798. He first studied 
under Mayer, and afterwards under the celebrated Mattei, who completed the 
education of Rossini. His first opera, written for Venice, was coldly received :— 
but the critics augured favourably of his powers when matured by experience. 
Donizetti persevered, and his opera, Sena Zeroida di Granata, saved him from 
the conscription, The success of this work, produced at Rome, was so great, that 
the day after its representation the composer was drawn through the city in a 
carriage with eight horses, amidst the acclamation of the populace. Before that 
time, Rossini alone had been judged worthy a similar ovation. The compositions 
of Donizetti have increased with great rapidity—he has written sixty operas, which 
are so much liked in Italy, that these works will sometimes supply forty different 
theatres on the same night. Donizetti is now settled in Paris, where his modest 
manners and amiable disposition, procure him general regard, 

Memory or An Operatic Cuorister.—A good chorus-singer ought to be able 
to retain a perfect recollection of his part in about eighty operas, When engaged, 
it is generally his object to pretend acquaintance with as many operas as possible, 
not only for the sake of enhancing the opinion of his ability, but to save himself 
the trouble of being taught new music. Placed among others who are perfectly 
familiar with the piece. he thus learns what he is deficient in, by hearing his com- 
panions execute it, At first an opera suffers by this, Female chorus-singers are 
often accepted rather for a fine shape, or an agreeable face, than a voice. 


Suerman ann Dicnum.—In the melodrama of the Caravan a dog named 
Carlo played the principal character. Dignum, the singer, was also in the same 
piece. One evening, the latter went up to Sheridan, and, with a grave face 
informed him that he had some bad news to relate. Sheridan eagerly inquired 
what it was, to which Dignum answered that he felt himself so hoarse as to he 
unable to get through the songs. Sheridan, seizing him by the hand, rejoined, 
“ My friend, you have relieved my mind of a weight; I thought the dog had 
been taken ill.” 


Tue late celebrated composer Boieldieu was on the free list of several of the 
Paris theatres, though some of them he seldom visited. Availing himself of his 
absence from the Vaudeville, an unscrupulous lover of the drama contrived to ob- 
tain admittance to that theatre for six years together under the name of Boieldieu, 
One evening the composer of the Nouveau Seigneur, and so many other successful 
operas, went to the Vaudeville; but, on giving his name, was told by the con- 
tréleur that he knew M, Boieldieu, that he came every night, and that he was at 
that very hour in the house. Boieldieu remonstrated not, but paying for his place, 
calmly desired his compliments to the usurper of his name and privilege. At the 
same theatre a M, Vafflard had his free entrée, On his death, another ingenious 
amateur contrived to enjoy his privilege by impudently introducing himself to the 
doorkeeper as “ feu Vafflard’”—the late Vafflard. One day the contréleur begged 
leave to observe that M. Vafflard was dead. ‘I have,” replied his successor, 
“ been télling you so for six months past.” 


Tur OreaAn ror Crirron New Caurcu.—A large party of organists and ama~ 
teurs attended at Mr, Gray’s manufactory, in the New Road, on Thursday evening, 
to hear the powers of this instrument exhibited by Mr. Thomas Adams. The 
effects of a triple Venetian swell (a new experiment in the mechanism, which is 
recommended by finer modifications of tone than are obtained in the usual way) 
were much admired. The pedal pipes were also of excellent quality. Mr. Adams 
performed a variety of extemporaneous pieces with great ingenuity and felicity, 
and a masterly execution. He also executed the Surprise symphony of Haydn, a 
movement of Corelli, and the overture to the Zauberflote, which last piece was 
encored. ‘The audience was much gratified. 


Meyerseer’s Opera, The Huguenots, was performed a few days ago, for the 
first time, at the Court Theatre of Hanover. Its success was complete, the or- 
chestra even joining in the enthusiastic applause of the audience. In the first 
days of next month, the same theatre is to be favoured with the début of a young 
lawyer, M. Boyersheim, the son of one of the richest merchants of Hamburgh, 
His voice is said to be a very fine and extensive tenor, and he is represented to 
have been determined by his sole love of music to abandon a profession in which 
he was rapidly rising, 
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Tur library of the Conservatoire de Musique being completely restored, under 
the direction of M. Debret, the architect of the institution, its fine collection of 
musical literature and music is now open to the public every day, except holidays, 
from ten in the morning till three in the afternoon. M. Bottée de Toulon, whose 
work on the history of music is well known, and who, during the six years which 
have elapsed since his appointment as librarian to this institution, has rendered 
great service to the art and science of music, has, upon the recommendation of the 
Minister of the Interior, been made a member of the Legion of Honour—Ga- 
lignani. 

A Musica Dog.—An amateur flute-player had a terrier that would sit listen- 
ing to his master’s performance for an hour together ; but if he played “ Drops of 
Brandy” rather rapidly, the animal would jump upon his knees and push the 
flute from his mouth. The Temperance Society ought to have presented this 
sober dog with a silver collar. 





Weexty List or New Pustications. 











j PIANOFORTE. 


Czerny’s Les Plaisirs du Salon. Ten 
new sets of Quadrilles < - Cocks 
Calleot’s Military waltzes. . Ditto 
Czerney’s Ten new sets of Quadrilles 
as duets ; ° i « Ditto 
Bennett, A Haydn's Trio, On thee all 
living souls, No. 20, of a selection of 
Choruses, and other Sacred Pieces. 
arranged for the organ or pianoforteChappell 
Bennett, A. Haydn’s Chorus, Achieved 
isthe glorious work, No. 21, of Ditto, 


a ranged for Ditto . tto 
Herz, Henri. Brilliant variations on 

the favourite air «* Ah non giunge,” 

from La Sonnambula ° + Boosey 
Lanner’s Hymens feier Klange walzer, 

Op. 115 . + Ditto 


Amore Flugel walzer, Op. 120 Ditto 
Linton, R. Introduction, variations, 

and finale, on a favourite Scotch air D’ Aimaine 
Dorrell, W. ‘‘ The fair at St. Mark’s,” 

or introductions to the Devil’s Opera, 

arranged as a Duet . . - Hill 
Rossini’s Opera Il Barbiere, 4 hands. Kwer 
Auber’s ditto, Masaniello, ditto . Ditto 











Waltz Bijou, book 2 . ° . Ditto 
Labitzki’s Aurora walzer_ - Mori 
Paulinen ditto . . . Ditto 
Woronsoff ditto ° Ditto 





Souvenirs @’ Almack’s ditto e Ditto 
Kuhlau. Adieu & Stockholm, seconde 





sonatainC . ° ‘ - Wessel 
Kalliwoda. ‘* Le Polonois,” No. 1, 

Three favorite Polaccas  . . Ditto 

Ditto, 2, Grand Marcia ou Solo Ditto 

Prague Waltzes, second set . . Ditto 
Czerny’s Variations on a Waltz of 

Beethoven . . . . dohanning 
Herz’s first Divertimento . . Ditto 
Praeger’s first Fantasie . . Ditto 


Weber's Variations on Veinquadorina Ditto 
Les adieu, Ouvre posth ° - Ditto 
Kuhlau. Adieu a Stockholm, a sonata 


in F ° . ‘ Wessel 
Kalliwoda. Three Polonoises . - Ditto 
The Prague Waltzes, set3  . Ditto 


Fontana, Polish National Melodies, 
No. 3. The Mazurka of Chlopitski.Chappel 
Loder, E. J. Overture to the opera of 


The Foresters . ° ° «D' Almaine 
Eliason, Overture—‘ Spirit of Air .Jeffereys 
Grand pas de deux, ditto . - Ditto 
Valse Normande, ditto . ° -Ditto 
Characteristic dance, ditto ° - Ditto 
Quadrilles, ditto . ¥ e - Ditto 


Pas de Sabots, ditto. F -Di 
Bates, F. W. Strauss’ La Rosa Walzer Monro 
VOCAL. 


Bellini’s La Straniera, complete -Ewer 
Cursehmann. ’Mid wintry storms . Wessel 
Keller’s comic song, ‘‘ Sweet maidens d 


still are in the world”. ° to 





John Parry, jun. The close of Spring Mori 
Lewis. 1 wandered by the woodside . Ditto 
Oh! think not I can say farewell, 
adapted to a favourite air of De 
Beriot . . . . ‘ 
Ricci. Idao Ciel seena e duetto, from 
La Prizione di Edimburge . . Ditto 
Donizetti. Reveries Napolitaines, 6 
ballads with Italian words, deserip- 
tive of life in Naples . A -Ditto 
Aspull. The sun may guild the richest 
ower, canzonetta . . -Chappelt 
Herold. ‘Tis really very strange, 2nd 
edition . . . . -Johanning 
Ce n’est pas ta dot, guitar ac- 
companiment . . . -Ditto 
John Anderson, Standard Songs, No. 3,Jefferys 
Sporlee While the Christmas log is 
burning . ‘ . . Monro 
Major, J. The Ghost and the Baron of 
Ersg-Surg - . e + Ditto 
Clare’s Dr. Watt’s Moral Songs set to 
Music . ° . . « Cocks 
—+—. 12Sacred Songs . . Ditto 
Viner’s 100 Psalms and Hymns, for 1, 
2,3, or 4 voices . e . Ditto 
Sale, J. B. In sweetest harmony . Lonsdalg 
Kelner’s comic song .‘‘ Sweet maidens 
still are in the world . d 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Huerta. Mazurka souvenir of the fair 
at Marseilles for Guitar ; Johanning 
Spanish National Hymn of : 
Riegol. 4 e . . Dit 
Giuliani. Allegro frout the third eon- 
certo, guitar and pianoforte . Ditto 
Polonoise from ditto . -Ditto 
Strauss’ Hommage 4 la Reine, for a 
quadrille band . e ‘ «Cocks 
Waetzig, J. C. Lanner’s Hosenden 
Waltzes, for a military band . -Ditto 
Godfrey. Strauss Hommagea la Reine Ditto 
Berr, F. ‘* Mes Loisirs,” variations 
for one clarionet. No. 3, Austrian 
Waltz; Nu. 4, Swiss melody «Wessel 
MesLoisirs, four airs, with 
variations, clarionet solo. No. 3, 
Swiss melody. No. 4, air—Eliza e 
claudio. . . . «Ditto 
Clinton. Invitation pour la valse, 
bagatelles, No. 3 in B flat, for flute 
and piano . ‘ ‘ -Ditto 
Kuhlan. 7th Grand Duet for piano 
and violin concertante, in A minor . Ditto 
Weber. Invitation pour la valse, flute 
with piano . . : - Ditto 
Chatterton’s airs in Donizetti's Maria 
di Rudenz, for harp . « -Ditto 
Clinton, J.  Reissiger’s 11th Grand 
Trio, Op. 125, for piano, flute, and 
violoncello. ° ° - Ditto 
« Mayseder’s 2nd Grand Trio, 
Op. 58, for ditto . ‘ ° 
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MUSARD’S NEW QUADRILLES, 
STRAUSS, LANNER, & MARSCHAN’S WALTZES, 


PUBLISHED IN THE VARIOUS FORMS ENUMERATED, BY 








T. BOOSEY & CO, 28, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 











































MUSARD’S QUADRILLES. | 
PIANOFORTE. ORCHESTRE OR QUINTETTS 
The latest Sets, with Flute, ad lib. 4s. each Set. , . 
Set 80. Parisina With Harp, ad lib. 
2 pag Orchestre, 6s.—Quintett, 4s —Harp part Is. 
77. Le Carneval 18. Les Mohicans . . > + 78th Set 
76. Le Proscrit 17. Le Proscrit 76th q 
75. Les Deux Reines 16. Les Gondoliers Venitiens - 55th 
74. Micheline 15. Le Danois - 63rd 
73. Le Menestrel 14. Swiss Echos j . 62nd 
72, La Marquise (Ist Set) 13. La Prison @'Edimbourg . . 53rd 
71. La Musette 12. Les Echos. . . 54th 
70. Rome 11. Les Espagnols . . ° - 52nd 
69. Rouen 10. Venice . . . . Slst 
68. Paris 9. Naples . - 50th 
67. Seville 8. Les Champs Elisées . . 49th 
66. Bordeaux 7. La Brisedu Matin . 43rd 
65. Madrid 6. Ludovic . ° + 46th 
64. Mes Adieux aux Champs Elysées 5. Norma . . . 45th 
63. Le Danois 4. Gustave . : » 37th 
62. Quadrilles Suisse 3. Le Pré aux Cleres . - 35th 
61. Cathedral Gothique 2. Anna Bolena . ° . 32nd 
60, 59, Le Chalet (Ist and 2nd Sets) 1, Les Polonais . . . + 29th 
Two favorite Sets, performed by Strauss’ BAND, 
from whose Parts they are arranged. —o-—— 
Le Riquiqui 
pare HARP AND PIANOFORTE. 
TWO PERFORMERS. La Brise du Martin . . 43rd Set 
By Musard, &c. — - ‘ : ; e sist 
Ravissantes, by Nordman  . . » 40 Les Espagnols 52nd 
La Bayadere, two Sets from - each 4 0 Les Echos . ‘ : Bath 
La Brise du Martin, 43rd Set - 40 Les Gondoliers Vénitiens . 55th 
Venise, or Musard’s 5lst Set . - 4: 0 Les Polonais r , i 29th 
Les Espagnols, or 52nd Set « «&3 Anna Bolena 2 < 32nd 
Les Echos, or 54th Set ° . - 40 | Te Pré aux Clercs + 3 ; 2 35th 
Nathalie, two Sets from - each 4 0 Gustave. ; : ri : 37th 
La Revolte au Serail, two Sets from each 4 0 ‘orma x . ’ 45th 
Les Plus Belles, two Sets by Sieber. each 3 0 La Prison d’Edimbourg . 3 53rd 
La Somnambule, two Sets - each 3 0 3 r 
Une Bonne Fortune .- * ‘ - 40 Parisian Waltzes, 2 Books, 3s. 6d. each. 
Strauss, Lanner, and Marschan’s Waltzes and Gallops. 
PIANOFORTE. PIANOFORTS. HARP & PIANOFORTE. 
SPRAUES? WARSCHA IS STRAUWSS? 
2 ‘ WALTZES AND GALLOPS. WALTZES AND GALLOPS. 
WALTZES AND GALLOPS. Le Bon Ton co Flute and Violoncello, ad lib, 
Paris, Op.100 . + 3 0] Mignon Valses Brillantes - 30 By . BOcHsA. 
Pilger am Rhein, Op. 98 . 3 0|Steyrische Walzer : 2 0] 1. Les Fleurs de Strauss, in 2 
Bal Racketen, Op. 96 3 | Souvenir de Danse. - 2 6| Books . : each 6 0 
2 ee r Postillon Walzer ° . 1 0/2. Strauss a Londres, 2do.each 6 0 
Briissler Spitzen, Op. 95 - 3 0! Maitre de Plaiser . 2 6/3. Galoppes des Galoppes,1do. 4 0 
Eisenbahn Lust, Op. 89 - 3 0] Urania . . 6 he latter has no Flute and 
Somnambules, Op. 88 . . 3 0| RendezvousdeStraussetLanner 3 0 Violoncello a 
Philomelen, Op. 82 26 pees 2 _ Graces . - 2 : 
Huldigungs, Op.80 . «2 6| ZensYMNe ee 8G TAMIVE! ER's 
Gedanken-Stricke, Op. 79 + 2 6) Souvenir de Londres 26 WALTZES. 
Rosa Walzer, Op. 76 - 2 6| Homageaux Dames . - 26 Flute and Violoncello, ad lib. 
Elizabethen, Op. > ile Logg a Oshonpe suas ty ° : ; y N. C. Boc mh 
ix———— Amusantes . <a 
Gabriellen, Op. 68 . 2 6) Six acai. 3-0 Les Rivales de Strauss, in 2 bks. ea. 6s. 
Mosaique ler Guirlande, Op 67 40 AEE SEA sonfionm 
Souvenir de Pesthe, Op. 66 26 HARP SOLO. 
Frohsinn Mein Ziel. Op.63 . 2 6 LANE RS STRAUSS, LANNER, AND 
Schonster Tagin Baden, Op. 58 2 6 WALTZES. MARSCHAN’S WALTZES. 
Alexandra Walzer, Op. 56 . 3 0| Amors Flugel, Op. 120. - 30 By N. C. Bocusa. 
Das Leben ein Tanz, Op 49 . 3 0 | Hymens tage 115. 3 0! i a Valseurs a se 
Cc , Op. Die Werber, Op. 103 . «+ 3 0{| lemands, in3 Books,  eac' 
mea emerge oe ar sal | Pesther Walzer, Op.93 = | 3 0/ No.1, Straus+—No. "9, Lan- 
1 oe Die Abentheurer, Op. 91 ».3 0} _ ner—3, Marscha 
ops together . : + 2 0] Amélie Walzer, Op. 85. . 3 0/ Strauss’ Gallops for Harp Solo, 
Paris Carneval Gallop . - . 1 0 | Isabella Walzer, Op. 74 - 3°01 by Boohsa . 
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On Thursday 3rd Jan. 1839, will be published, No. I. of 


THE MUSICIAN, 


A Journal of (¥usic, Literature, anv the fine Ats: 


Containing a Weely Record of Musical Science, Literature, Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, &c. Domestic and Foreign: 





CONDUCTED AND SUPPORTED BY 


The original Editor and Contributors to the first series of “ The Musical World.” 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF OTHER 
WRITERS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


Tue Editor of “ Tuz Musictan,” repeats the professions he made in the prospectus 
to his former work ; and by these he will stand committed: viz. “ Having no exclusive 
partialities to indulge, no prejudices to foster, (unless it be those of good taste and 
feeling) the pages of ‘ Tuz Musictan’ shall be a free port in which every member of 
the profession shall have equal chance to recommend and display his goods in turn,” 
Errors of omission, as well as commission, he must naturally fall into; but, while he 
promises not to relax in his previous endeavours, he confidently believes that a more 
matured practice, the result of past experience, will enable him to present them a work 
still more creditable to himself, and therefore better deserving their consideration and 
support. 

A taste for the sister arts of Literature, Poetry, and Painting, with Sculpture in its 
various branches, are so intimately connected with that of Music in its state of elegant 
refinement, that the proprietors of “ Tuz Musictan” propose devoting a considerable 
proportion of their publication to the professor and amateur of Literature and the 
Fine Arts. They conceive that a record of the transactions, and a critical notice of 
the labours, of the several classes of artists, will act reciprocally on the interests and 
intellectual enjoyments of the Musical Professor, the Author, Poet, Painter, Sculptor, 
and Engraver. In the second division therefore of their paper, they intend to give 
reviews and literary notices of forthcoming works, with poetry, original and forgotten ; 
criticisms upon pictorial exhibitions, also upon the works of our masterly engravers. 
And, as a new era has arrived in theatrical exhibitions ; the plays of our contemporary 

dramatists, and especially all revivals of the great writers (of which latter we have 
lately witnessed such superb specimens) shall all receive honourable record in the 
pages of “ Tue Musictan.” 

A complete Weekly List of new publications, confessedly a valuable acquisition to 
the country professor and dealer, will be carefully collected for “ THE Musician.” 


The work, of quarto size, will be published every Thursday afternoon at 5 o'clock, price 4d., or yy) 
5d., by J. ALFRED NovéL10, for the proprietors, 69, Dean Street, Soho, where all communications (Post 
Paid, and not else) will be received. 

Subscriptions for the stamped edition of ‘‘ Tae Musicran,” for not Jess than three months, and in ad- 
vance, should be sent direct to the publisher, to ensure the punctual transmission of the current numbers 
by first post. A post-office money-order can be,procured in every post town for the amount of subscription, 
(5s. 6d. per quarter, or 21s. og? annum.) 3 

The Weekly Numbers will also be reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in wrappers, and forwarded with 
the Magazines. 

LONDON: 
FOR THE PROPRIETORS BY 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, DEAN STREET. 
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ERRIOTT’S NEW COURT BAND MARCHES. 


Price 2s. caeh, 

The Parisian March.—March and Prayer.—The Band at a Distance.—The British Band.—The Parade 
March.—The Portuguese March.—The French Horn March.—The Grand Bugle March.—The Palace 
Band.—The Trumpet March.—The Pier Band.—The Marino Band.—The Village Band.—The Dahlia 
March.—The Citizen's March.—King William the Fourth’s Grand March. 


CRAMER & CO.—D’ALMAINE & CO., LONDON. 
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HE novel features which characterize Mr. G, Kollmann’s Horizontat Granp, 
HORIZONTAL SQUARE, UPRIGHT GRAND, and UPRIGHT SEMIGRAND PIANO- 
FORTES, consist not merely in improvements of One, or several of the various parts of which the Instru- 
ment is composed, while the Principles according to which it has hitherto been formed are retained, but in 
the application of superior Principles of such a nature, that these Pianofortes receive a new and Improved 

construction in adi their departments, obtaining by simple means the best results, namely in— 
QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF TONE—STANDING IN TUNE—FACILITY OF TUNING— 


GOOD TOUCH—EXTERNAL FORM~AND GENERAL DURABILITY. 











The New Qualities of the Horizontal Grand Pianoforte, may be briefly described as follows :— 
1. The Hammers and Mechanism are placed Above the String, so that the Hammers Strike Down on 


the Strings Towards the Bridge and Soundboard. 


the finest quality and greatest power is produced. 


It is by this mode of action alone, that tone of 
In the usual Grand Pianofortes the Mechanism is placed 


Under the Strings, and the Hammers strike them Upwards, Away from the Bridge and Soundboard. 5 
2. The Stringing and soundboard have qualities by which the Quantity of Tone in the Instrument is 


increased. 


3. The entire Plan of Tuning is New, and rendered a mathematical operation, regulated with Ease and 
Certainty, by means of Screw power. Hence the Pianoforte cati be tuned with Exactness and Facility. It 
stands firm in tune, and the strings can be renewed as often as may be desirable, without the mode of 


, them being lessened in security. 
4. T 


he Mechanism is Simple, and acts with the least possible friction and resistance. The results of this 


arrangements are: 1. A good and easy touch, enabling the performer to produce every variety of exptessiofi 
and execution with facility—2. Durability of the action’s original state. 
5 New Features of Outline of the Pianoforte, by which it is rendered more Conventent and Elegant. 
The four Classes of Mr. Kollmann’s New Pianofortes, aren the qualities of the Horizontal Grand, 
ay 


therefore, although varying in form and dimensions, they a! 


e the Grand Pianoférte Tone. 


The above Pianofortes are to.bé seen at No. 21, OLD BOND STREET; where Prospectuses may 


be had. 





EBBE’S PSALMODY.—This 
Standard Work, the unabated estimation 
of which is fully proved by the continued demand 
for it,is now reprinted, and may be had of Cramer 
and Co., Regent Street; A. Novello, Dean Street, 
Soho; Balls and Son, Oxford Street, &c., London: 
G. Thomson, Hime and Son, Weiss, Smith, Palmer, 
&c., Liverpool, and of the principal music dealers 
in Other pfovincial towns. 
Score, J2s.; O:gan-book, 6s.; together 15s. 





ENGLISH NATIONAL MUSIC 
Just Published, Part 1, of a Collection of 


ATIONAL ENGLISH AIRS, 


a consisting of ancient songs, bailads, etc, 
Interspersed with historical notices, remarks, and 
anecdote, and preceded by a history of English 
Minstrelsy. The Basses to the airs by W. Crotch, 
Mus. Doc, and J. A. Wade, arid G. A. Macfarren. 
Edited by W. Chappell. Tobe completed in three 
Parts, price of each part, to subscribers, 8s., to 
non-subscribers, 12s. Published by CHAPPELL, 
60, New Bond Street. 





ANCING TAUGHT in the most 
Fashionable Style, by H. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer Street, Golden Square. Private Lessons 
at all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of any dge, 
wishing privacy and expedition, An Evening Aca- 
demy on Mondays and Fridays. A Juvenile Aca- 
demy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Families and 
Sehools punctually attended. 
A card of terms may be had on application at the 
pa. ‘he Rooms may be engaged by Private 
‘arties. 





R. PARRY has removed to 

. No. 15, Store Street, Bedford Square, from 

No, 17, Tavistoek Street, where MR. PARRY 
JUNK. now Resides. 








PIANOFORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
R WORNUM INVENTOR and 


@ Manufacturer, of Patent Double-Action 
Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bed- 
ford Squate. 

THE PICCOLO, 
Plain, in Mahogany cesseersoseesseseerees 30 Guineas 
Best Ditto ...coteseee i 





# Ditto 
Elegant, with Trusses ..-ssse-sss++eee we 38 Ditto 
Ditto, with Cylinder sstcssseseteseee 42 Ditto 
Plain Rosewood 42 Ditto 





Elegant coveececseesessoveree-oreerees o condscese 90 Ditto 
COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 Guineas tOvewsussseerevesseeeee 75 Guineas 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 


From 55 Guineas t0.,....csderseussoveee 75 Guinet 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 Guineas t0..-ccscccscsesecsenes «+» 90 Guineas 


The above Instruments are well Manufactured, 
and all prepared. for extreme climates, 

The Piecolo stands 3 feet, 8 inches high; and thie 
Pocket Grand is only 5 ft. four in. long. 

A liberal allowance to exporters and Fa aters. 


This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
‘* New Piecolo Pianoforte,” the suecess of which 
has induced certain facturers to an an 
sell instruments of a different. character under the 
same name, by which the public are deceived and 
the inventor injured, 
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LONDON ;—Published for the Proprietors; by HENRY 
HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, every Thursday After- 
noon, at Four o’clock, where Advertisements, Works 
for Review, and Commameations tor tue Banor, wilh 
be received.—The Musical World may be had, by 
order, cf all Book and Music Sellers, 

Printed by belo + WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, 
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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, 


BY THE EDITORS OF 


THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


RELATING TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF THEIR MAGAZINE 
For the Year 1839. 


a + 


Wuen Parson Adams lets Peter Pounce know that he takes him for a 
rich man, Peter Pounce—the reader will probably remember—depre- 
cates the idea with much apparent earnestness; but when the Parson 
proceeds to consider him as poor, Pounce is still more annoyed, and asks 
in a pet, “ What he takes him to be worth?’’ The parson naming a low 
figure, “ Pah !” says the other in a rage, “if you were to name ten times 
the amount you would not reach the mark !” 

Our present temper has something of Pounce in it. We would not, 
for certain reasons, have the reader think us too prosperous ; yet should 
we be much offended (and, truly, much wronged) were he to conceive 
us to be wanting in success. The fact is, that the condition of our little 
Magazine, with relation to previous periods of its career under other 
management, could not possibly be more satisfactory than it is. Our dis- 
content has reference to what we conceive such a publication might, and 
what we hope it will realize, in the way of popular favour. It is to explain 
our meaning in this matter that we sit down to address the reader. 

It appears to us that a Musical Magazine, conducted in a manner 
universally interesting—not addressing itself merely to professors and. 
dilettanti, but to all those, informed or uninformed, who take interest in 
Music, whether as a study, as a recreation, as a part of science and philo- 
sophy, as an object of passion, of learning, or of speculation— ought to 
command a circulation hardly inferior to that of any literary journal of 
the same relative ability. The musical public, properly so called, is a 
vast and increasing body, and it is absurd to suppose that a periodical— . 
the veritable representative of the tastes, wants and feelings of that pub- 
lic—could fail to receive its general support. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is a matter of notoriety amongst the publishers, that Musical Ma- 
gazines have hitherto obtained only the most limited circulation. 

These facts are at once reconciled, if we take into account the character 
mmm, semares which have usually distinguished publications of this 

ind. 

Firstly.—They all, more or less, bore a certain professional air, which 
disgusted the general reader. They viewed the play, soto speak, from 
the side scenes instead of from the bores ; they were the organs, not of 
the public that came to see, but of the actors that came to act, the play. 
Secondly.—Their essays, critiques, &c., were almost wholly conversant 
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in technicalities and literal matters, interesting to musicians—tedious to 
all besides. Pedantry was the order of the day. Nothing was done to 
elevate, nothing to refine the art; the spirit of enjoyment rarely entered 
—philosophy was proscribed. The religion of music was not propagated 
by such missionaries; the number of the faithful remained without 
increasé 

Thirdly.—They were always suspeeted, generally with sufficient rea-~ 
son, of shop influences ; they forfeited their claim to confidence as guides 
and critics. 

Fourthly.—They trivialize their character by catering for petty tastes 
and momentary caprices, as well as by the publication of new musie of a 
contemptible description. 

Lastly.—Or they dabbled in professional disputes—practically belied 
the spirt of Music py becoming inharmonious and abusive, and so sunk 
under the weight of their own ill-nature or vulgarity. 


There are two musical publics. There is the inner, or professional 
circle ; and there is the outer, or that which comprehends all the im- 
mense community of the lovers and learners of music. The very limited 
sale hitherto attained by Musical Magazines, taken in connexion with 
the technical and narrow-spirited views they generally expressed, in- 
duces a well-founded belief that they have circulated almost exclusively 
in this inner or professional circle. We trust we shall not be deemed 
presumptuous in announcing a new ambition—one long cherished, but 
reserved for avowal at this period of the year—the ambition to obtain the 
ears of that larger audience—that outer circle of musical readers. 

If we have not greatly erred in our calculations, there remains a new 
and honourable position to be taken up by a Musical Magazine which 
shall proceed on the principle of enlarging the sphere of musical pleasures 
—extending the love of the art by a cordial communication of its spirit 
through the medium of popular writing, and practically assisting it by 
exertions for supplying those wants of knowledge and information which 
usually stand in the way of enjoyment. 

While we strive to realize these higher objects of our ambition, we 
shall at the same time endeavour not to forfeit any previous claims which 
our readers may have been so kind as to acknowledge in us. We shall 
watch faithfully over the interests of the profession, omitting no feature 
in our Magazine calculated to gratify or to serve it. 


The practical objects of the present address will be best answered by 
an enumeration of the principal departments which we have chalked out 
for the ensuing year. They are as follows :— 

I. Essays.—l. We shall endeavour to adopt a middle course between 
the professional language of the musician and the generalizing of the 
mere man of letters, recommending our lucubrations to readers of all 
classes by, at least, a hearty interest in the subject of them. ‘Fo popula- 
rize Sebastian Bach, to establish the influence of Purcell upon Handel, 
and to vindicate the high deserts of some of our native madrigal writers, 
may serve as specimens of what will be attempted. By dwelling in a 
general spirit on the beauties of composition, we hope to excite the sym- 
pathies of readers and to increase the number of amateurs. 

2. Another class of essays will treat music as an object of philoso- 
hical speculation. It is proposed here to moot questions of a more 
asting, though perhaps less popular interest ; such questions, for example, 

as the relation of music to the other arts—its influence on the passions and 
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the sources of that influence—the principles of melody, harmony, and 
rhythm, with relation to the same operations, &c. &c. 

II. Reviews.—l..Of New Publications.—In this department classical 
works will receive the most careful notice, but we shall hasten to recog- 
nise merit in whatever shape it may come before us :——-whether the com- 

oser be already flushed with success, or just struggling from obscurity, 
his productions shall find the same dispassionate consideration. As it is 
one of the most, grateful tasks of criticism to commend when commenda- 
tion is as likely to be useful as it is really deserved, and as we sometimes 
stake our reputation upon the good opinion of a name unknown before— 
so also we consider it our imperative duty as critics, to take nothing for 
granted on the faith of an established reputation. In other words, we 
would say, that we design to be as true and impartial, and as little 
“ valiant on the stronger side” as may be. The entire independence of 
all shop interests which will exist in the “ Musical World,” will be 
favourable to this object. 

2.—Retrospective Reviews.—As we believe that some of the best music 
ever written is comparatively unknown, we design to bring forward 
from time to time notices of the most rare and interesting old works. 
This part of our plan will not.confine us too much to mere antiquarian 
speculation, or the dust of the library. It will embrace remarks on the 
piano-forte and other music of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, &c., calculated 
to assist musical families in the formation of a good collection of music, 
and serving as an index to works worthy of being purchased, This 
object has never yet been attempted in musical literature. The current 
music of the day contains much that, though it may be necessary to 
praise, it is scarcely desirable to purchase. A review of new music, 
therefore, however amusing as a vehicle of intelligence, but imperfectly 
fulfils that important duty which consists in guiding the rising generation 
of amateurs to permanent specimens of classical beauty, 

III.--Music in Families.—Brief suggestions for the attainment of a 
masterly execution and a correct taste in piano-forte playing and singing 
will be offered occasionally in aid of musical education. 

1V.—Words for Music.—The object of this department will be to fur- 
nish composers with a supply of really fine poetry, from sources not 
obvious to them, as an acceptable substitute for the trash too frequently 
caught up because nothing better is at hand, It is with no small satis- 
faction that the Editors have to announce that this department will be 
in the hands of one, justly esteemed the first poetical critic of the day— 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. These select lyrical pieces, chiefly from the old Eng- 
lish ts, with occasional notes by the same favourite hand, will be 
found noe merely of use to composers, but a feature of great beauty 
in themselves, and a valuable acquisition to our select literature, which 
possesses no collection of the kind of the same exclusive excellence. 

V.—Classical Excursions.—Popular illustrations of Latin and Greek 
authors who have written on the ancient music, with guesses at the truth 
in regard to that interesting subject of inquiry. 

VI.— Biography,—The lives of distinguished artists and composers in 
a condensed yet attractive form will be one of the features of our publi. 
cation. Translations and abridgments of foreign biographies shall occa. 
sionally appear, and the Editors believe that, in the execution of this 
task, some peculiar resources will be at their disposal. 

VII.— History.—Although the history of music as regards mere facts 
is tolerably familiar, we believe that the speculations based on those facts 
remain still unexhausted, and may be found both curious and suggestive. 
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VIII.—Musical Reform.—We shall preserve a vigilant eye on such mus 
sical corruptions as a money-getting spirit engenders, -and the indolence 
or indifference of the press in general but too much favours. It is most 
desirable for the credit of English music and the success of worthy mu- 
sicians, that the public should be forewarned of those acts of quackery 
and imposture which flourish in concert-rooms, theatres, &c., when left 
to do-so with impunity. 

1X.—The Comedy of Music.—Under this head’ it is our intention to 
give occasional dialogues, scenas, &c., to take off any whims of the time. 

X.—Hints to Composers.—The principles of composition educed from 
the practice of the greatest masters, will be explained and reasoned upon, 
without pedantry, or more than the necessary technicalities. This may 
be attended with some benefit to young composers, who are too apt to an- 
ticipate the maturity of knowledge, and to commence masters when they 
should remain students. 

XI.—Music in connexion with the Drama.—This will open up a consi- 
derable field of speculation as well as criticism, the principles on which 
operatic music is based having been too little investigated. 

XII.— Musical Type.—A material assistance will be derived from type 
in the Reviews, where quotations of musical passages are ‘frequently de- 
sirable. But not only this ; the pages of our Miscellany will be occasion- 
ally embellished by little gems of composition worthy of notoriety. 
Among other things, we have specially devoted to this purpose an un- 
published “ Cradle Song” of Mozart’s, which, whenever it may be made 
public, will be- worth many times the cost of the number in which it 
appears. 

XIII.—Notices of Operas, Concerts, &c. 

XIV.—Foreign Intelligence. 


Having thus stated their intentions, the Editors of the “ Musical 
World ”—for what remains—refer to their performance, and cheerfully 
abide the decision of their readers. They have had many disadvantages 
to contend with, and it has not been one of the least, that their official 
predecessors, by a sad misuse of the power with which their situation 
invested them (not now necessary to revert to), left them the unpleasant 
legacy of a bad name, which two months of a new administration 
have only just served to repeal. As they have several times thought 
it desirable to announce the total change of hands which took place in 
October, so they once more take occasion to repeat that announcement. 

The Musical World, price THREEPENCE (stamped edition FouR- 
PENCE), is published every Thursday afternoon, at four o’clock, by Henry 
Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; and R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Subscriptions for the stamped edition of the ‘ Musical World” for 
not less than three months, and in advance, should be sent direct to one 
of the publishers, to ensure the punctual transmission of the current 
numbers by first post. 

A post-office money order can be procured in every post-town for the 
amount of subscription to the stamped edition—(FouR SHILLINGS per 
quarter, or SIXTEEN SHILLINGS per annum.) The weekly numbers will 
also be re-issued in monthly parts, stitched in wrappers, and forwarded 
with the magazines 





John Leighton, Printer, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. 























